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Government untiringly, even insolently, goes on seeking to bribe France into financial and commercial arrangements which, if accepted, would place France in virtually the same position towards her as this or that Central American State occupies towards the great Northern Republic. It is easy to show in detail the curious results of the Agreement of 1909, followed by a succession of necessarily unsuccessful efforts to form unobjectionable Franco-German Companies for the exploitation of Morocco, the Congo and the Came-roons.1 Fortunately, France is not altogether dependent on Germany for coal. She may buy it in England, and if worse comes to the worst, she can dig it out of the hitherto unworked mines in immediate reach of her own furnaces. A more enlightened and energetic policy on the part of her Ministry of Public Works would already have forced upon the Chamber of Deputies the construction not only of a Canal through the valley of the Chiers, opening up Dunkirk, Antwerp and Rotterdam, but of the Canal du Nord-Est which is to link the Northern and Belgian coal-fields to the iron regions of Meurthe and Moselle. When France has done this, she will become for the first time commercially independent of Germany, but she may have increased intolerably her neighbour's exasperation. The old formula that " a nation requires the army and the fleet of its foreign policy " will meanwhile have to be altered to read: " A country requires the army and the navy of its economic policy." Germany requires not only French and American gold to keep her credit system in working order ; she requires also an army of foreign clients willing to buy her products, and she will shortly require French minerals to feed her hundreds of furnaces. " France seems destined, if all goes well, to become the most powerful nation of metallurgists in the world/'2 The invasion of Normandy by Herr Thyssen, who is even now building three hauts fourneaitx
1  See pp. 242-246.
2  UAllemagne aux Abois, p. 35.